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What is the use of saying ‘‘the best 
company,’’ or ‘‘the strongest com- 
pany,’’ or ‘‘the largest company’’? 

They all say these things. 

We say simply 


The Penn Mutual 
Life-Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia. 
Organized 1847. 


That tells the whole story. 
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TO PREVENT CORPORATE CONTROL OF LIFE COMPANIES. 


Legislation Proposed by Commissioner Cutting to Produce this Result 


The Prudential 


of Newark the Only Company Affected. 


In accordance with the recommen- 
dation made by Governor Bates, and 
the 
have been publicly expressed by Com- 
missioner Cutting, of Massachusetts, 
the latter appeared before the Insur- 
ance Committee of this State, March 


along the line of ideas which 


4, and presented the following bill : 
No corporation which issues insurance 
on lives in this Commonwealth shall pur- 
chase the stock of any other such corpor- 
ation ; 
any officer or any director thereof enter 


nor shall any such corporation or 


into or become a member of or party to 
any trust, combination, ar- 


rangement or understanding whatsoever to 


agreement, 


acquire the control of a majority of the 
stock 


issues 


capital of any other corporation 


which policies of life-insurance ; 


nor shall a life-insurance company doing 


business in this Commonwealth keep any 
deposit with or have any brokerage busi- 
with bank, trustor other fi- 
nancial institution, whether incorporated 


ness any 


or not, which by itself or any other finan- 
cial institution interested in its profits, 
controls a majority of the capital stock of 
said insurance company. 

The penalty for violation is $5,000 
in the case of a domestic company and 
revocation of license in the case of 
other State companies. 

The only company, so far as we 
know, which will be affected by this 
bill is the Prudential of Newark, a 
majority of whose stock is, or even- 
tually will be, owned by the Fidelity 
Trust Company of the 


same city. 


This view is strengthened by the fact 
that the Prudential is the only com- 
pany which was represented by coun- 
sel before the committee in opposition 
to Commissioner Cutting’s bill. 

Mr. Cutting’s attitude, briefly de- 
scribed, is that it is unsafe for a ma- 
jority of the stock of a life-insurance 
company to. be controlled by a finan- 
cial corpgration which is interested in 
making investments of a more or less 
The bill 
he proposes, however, does not deny 


speculative nature. which 
the right of such a corporation to own 
and control the stock of a life-insur- 
ance company. It merely stipulates 
that in case it does exercise such con- 
trol, the life-insurance company shall 
not make deposits with that banking 
corporation or do any brokerage busi- 
ness with it. In the 
financial corporation is not to realize 


other words, 


‘any benefit from its control of the life- 


insurance company stock by in any 
way making use of the funds of the 
latter. Mr. Cutting’s attitude is in 
line with the antitrust sentiment 
which is now sweeping over the coun- 
try and is resulting in restrictive legis- 
lation, both in the States and in the 
National Congress. 

The the 
counsel for the Prudential, Mr. T. N. 


argument advanced by 


McCarter, was that there was no more 
danger in the control of life-insurance 
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stock by a corporation than by indi- 
viduals —in fact, he thought that 

He thought that in- 
dividual stockholders were more likely 


there was less. 


to wreck and destroy a company or 
exploit its funds at the expense of 
policy-holders ; that it was very much 
better for that 
stock owned by a corporation than it 
was to have it distributed in the hands 
of individuals, where responsibility 


a company to have 


was divided. 

He protested against what he con- 
sidered special legislation aimed di- 
rectly at the Prudential, when there 
were other stock life-insurance com- 
panies where the control of the stock 
was just as liable to misuse as in the 
of the Prudential. He stated 
that any legislation directed against 
the Prudential by Massachusetts 
would be regarded as an unfrfendly act 
and might produce State retaliation. 

There is but one comment that the 
editor of the JouRNAL OF INSURANCE 
Economics would like to make on 
Commissioner Cutting’s proposition, 
and that is that the danger which he 
anticipates as the result of a control 
of the Prudential stock by the Fidelity 
Trust, would have been averted had 
the Prudential been allowed to carry 
out its plans for acquiring a control- 


case 
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ling interest in the stock of the Fi- 
delity Trust. It seemed to us at the 
time, and we still hold the opinion, 
that the plans advanced for a mutual 
exchange of control between the Pru- 
dential and the Fidelity Trust were a 
great improvement over the existing 
status. As is well known, the con- 
summation of this deal was prevented 
largely by the attitude of the Massa- 
chusetts Insurance Department. We 
feel it is but just to say, also, that we 
do not believe it any more dangerous 
for the Prudential to deposit its funds 
with the Fidelity Trust than for the 
Equitable Life to make deposits in 
the same corporation, or in the Mer- 
cantile Trust, with which it is so 
closely identified ; or than it is for the 
Mutual Life, the New York Life, and 
other large insurance companies to 
make deposits in financial institutions 
in which they may be interested in 
In short, there 
are some very large questions in- 
volved in Commissioner Cutting’s 
proposition which, as we have said in 


one way or another. 


previous numbers, cannot be success- 
fully approached by means of legis- 
lation, but which must be settled 
through the medium of publicity and 
competition. 


REDUCED INTEREST RETURNS IN LIFE-INSURANCE. 


We present in this number two in- 
teresting and significant tabulations 
especially prepared for this magazine 
by Mr. Benjamin F. Brown, cover- 
ing interest receipts in life-insurance. 
The first shows the rate of interest 
earned by twenty-eight leading com- 
panies for the past six years. The 


second shows the classified interest 
receipts of these companies during 


1902. They will both bear very 
careful study by life-insurance men, 
whether they are executive officials, 
general agents, or solicitors. 

The results show a continued de- 
cline in the rate of interest earned. 
There has been a drop of four points 
from 1901. Since 1898 the rate of in- 
terest earned has dropped from 4.87 per 
cent to 4.59 per cent of mean assets. 














INTEREST RATES 


Reduced Interest Returns in Life-Insurance. 


IN LIFE-INSURANCE 


Covering Six Years from 1896 to 1902 Inclusive. 


(Prepared for the JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS By Benjamin F. Brown.) 


‘TWENTY-EIGHT Mean Ledger Gross 
COMPANIES Assets Interest 
Karnings 


BR idk beweieiwianies 57,964,909 | 2,554,542 
Berkshire......... 10,829,772 | 494,397 
Conn, General..... 4,201,109 | = 205,535 
Conn. Mutual..... 62,916,187 | 2,885,124 
Equitable ......... 320,670,504 14,068,214 
Germania......... 28,610,306 1,392,793 
ee 13,239 ,407 624,820 
John Hancock..... 20,370,340 | 1,008,369 
Manhattan ........ 16,092 407 820,287 
Mass. Mutual ..... 27 640,491 | 1,284,766 
Metropolitan ...... 78,121,183 | 3,430,265 
Oo eee 335,569 608 |14,629,776 


Mutual Benetit .... 


77,906,670 | 3,821,534 


pO rr 22,519,981 | 1,120,276 
New England..... 30,980,528 | 1,485,645 
POW TOUM o2c0.s.060 292,821,172 |13,150,789 
Northwestern..... 153,645,035 | 7,146,191 
Penn Mutual...... 49 245,932 | 2,472,134 


14,462,557 750,384 
$5,546,241 | 2,162,770 


: | 
Phoenix Mutual.... 
Prov. Life & Trust 


Prov. Savings..... 4,954,720 305,317 
PYROGOMUAL <.00060 42 51,197,038 | 2,314,915 
State Mutual...... 19,055,333 888.600 
TOG 6 0:60 ese 26,734,592 | 1,342,021 
Union Central..... 30,541,018 | 1,995,777 
Union Mutual ..... 8,710,032 381,668 
United States..... 8.048 585 $19,428 
Washington ...... 15,799 310 841,175 

cc ee 1,827 494.957 (83,947 442 


While the margin earned in 1902 is 
well over the rate now required by 
the State Departments to maintain 
reserve, yet the steady decline tends 
to show that a conservative regard 
for the future certainly justifies the 
present low rate of interest assump- 
tion. 

In comparing the interest earnings 
of the different companies for 1902 
there will be found quite a variation. 
The rates range from 4.36 to 6.53 per 
cent. The latter is the rate of inter- 
est earned by the Union Central, a 


Rates v be 
Harned 1gOl 1goo 1899 1SgS 1897 a 
in 1902 4? 
ht 

Y % Y Y ‘ ty f ~ 
4.41 4.42 1.63 1.55 4.84 ».22 1.68 
1.56 4.64 4.47 54 £.65 1.8%) 1.62 
1.89 4.75 5.02 5.11 5.04 5.26 5.0] 
£50 4.63 | 4.75 {.84 | 4.88 5.03 1.79 
4.39 4.44 4.52 4.55 £.60 1.60 4.52 
1.87 4.90 | 4.91 | 4.91 $1.87 | 4.89 1.89) 
4,72 1.8] $.67 1.44 $.88 $.08 1.75 
£.95 1.96 | 5.09 | 5.00 | 5.05 | 5.08 5.03 
5.10 5.02 | 5.25 +.92 £.95 | 5.30 5.09 
£.65 4.74 | 4.82 1.78 £.85 4.52 1.73 
1.39 4.73 4.45 £.65 1.77 7 1.59 
1.36 $.39 4.52 1.74 1.63 1.56 1.55 
$96 1.07 5.08 %.23 rol D.7 5.15 
£.07 $.92 5.31 1.67 4.79 1.12 1.80 
$.63 $.68 1.635 £54 1.62 1.10 4.53 
1.49) 4.42 4.60 4.77 £.95 1.84 1.8 
£65 1.08 $80 5.00 »25 ».41 5.0] 
5.02 5.10 r.13 r.o4 $053 ».05 ».09 
5.19 ».28 » 29 5.41 ».48 ».42 5.34 
1.75 $.657 1.4] $29 4.83 | 4.62 £.60 
6.16 4.44 4.84 ».24 $.62 £36 4.54 
4.52 $.44/ 4.40 | 4.65 | 4.92 4.97 $55 
1.66 4.76 | 4.87 1.93 |.4.84 | 4.78 1.8] 
5.02 4.88 5.15 2 D.15 1.83 D.0] 
6.55 6.39 | 6.64 6.71 6.67 6.08 6.65 
4.38 $.16 $.04 | 4.45 a4 4.64 1.56 
5.21 5.17 4.99 | 5.07 $4 $.82 9.03 
5.32 5.06 $.96 5.44 ro] ».09 ».20 


company whose investments are con 
fined almost wholly to mortgage 
loans. Out of total mean assets of 
$30,541,000, the Union Central has 
$25,318,000 invested in mortgages. A 
very small part of its funds is invested 
in real estate, bonds, and_ stocks. 
On the other hand, the company 
showing the lowest rate of interest 
has very large investments in gilt- 
edge stock securities. The high rate 
of interest shown by the Provident 
Savings Life (6.16) is due mainly to 
extraordinary receipts upon real es- 
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tate, which in 1902 were 12.41 per 
cent, or a higher rate of real estate 
earnings than of any other company 
in the list. 

Turning to the table showing the 
receipts of individual companies on 
different kinds of securities, an inter- 
esting condition is shown — namely, 
a steady decline in the rate of interest 


earned on bonds and stocks and 
mortgage loans, and on the other 


hand an equally steady increase in 


the gross rates earned upon real 
estate. It is very easy to understand 


why there has been a drop in rates 
on the two first-named classes of se- 
curities, but why real-estate receipts 
should have shown such marked ad- 
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vances within the past six years is 
not so easily solved. It may be due 
in part to the fact that the companies 
are cutting down their real estate 
valuations so that the percentages of 
gross rentals are higher, and it is 
probably true, also, that the increased 
prosperity of the country has enabled 
the companies to realize larger re- 
turns on their rental accounts. 

As Mr. Brown is the only life- 
insurance statistician who has the 
industry and skill to present statistics 
in this illuminating form, it is a 
pleasure to the JOURNAL or INSUR- 
ANCE EcoNomIcs to be able to pre- 
sent to its readers the exclusive 
results of Mr. Brown's ability. 


EIGHT YEARS’ RECORD OF THE MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE. 


Especially prepared for INSURANCE ECONOMICS by Benj. F. 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


Terminations 


Annual oe 
from all 


Insurance 


YEAR New in " 1 
Business. Force. Causes during 

the Period. 

$ $ $ 
1902 22,346,240) 127,960,188 49,744,679 
1901 21,648.365) 155,358,627 $6.935,977 
1900 = @ 64,501,751) 180,646,239 = 57,570,195 
1899 22,931,580) 173,714,683) 118,386,218 
1898 32,027,390) 269,169,321 64,425,170 
1897 56,234,785) 301,567,101 79,693,745 
1896 775.026.3380) 325,026,061. 56,659,640 
Soe |) Mw sees ef | ee 
Totals.| 292,716,441) = ...- «ee. @473,415. 024 
a. 





Includes taken over business of insolvent Northwestern Life of Chicago. 
lieu of reserve) now accounted as assets, with corresponding increase in liability. 


Brown. 


ASSETS, LIABILITIES, ETC 


Excess of 


. ian Ratio 
Gross otal Assets over of 
Assets. Liabilities. Liabilities orens 

as Stated. : 
$ $ $ 
HS, TALGTO) «05,226,659 515,020 YQ SS 
2 652,760 2 024 269 628 491 531.05 

3.103 845 1,937,869 1,165,976 HO.17 
3,382,479 1,761,060 1,621,419 92.07 
{100,762 2,004,113 2,096,649 104.60 
4,791,492 2,108,884 2? 682,608 127.20 


5,652,811 


5,953,313 


1 652.056 4 
1 586.745 { 


000,755 


066 568 


242.50 
275.20 


é.c. Liens on policies in 


d. Of this sum tctal 


$32,464,005, or less than 7 per cent, terminated by death, as per table below. 


RECORD OF DEATH CLAIMS AND EXPENSES DURING THE PERIOD. 


Mean Amount a 
Death Claims 


Ratio per 


Combined 
‘ Ratio per Ratios 
Gross . 


YEAR. of Insurance 1,000 ' $1,000 Showing Cost 

in Force. Incurred, Insurance, Expenses. Insurance. | of Insurance 

per SI,O000. 
f ¥ $ $ $ 

1902 141.659, 400 3,066,274 21.65 1,685,275 11.88 33.53 
1901 168,002,400 1,615,621 27.47 2.525.672 13.83 $1.50 
1900 177,180,500 3,744,226 21.13 1,625,340 9.17 30.350 
1899 221,442 000 3,947,375 17.83 1,804,079 8.15 25.98 
1898 285,368,200 1,250,955 14.90 2,051,521 7.19 22.09 
1807 313,296,600 $739,767 15.12 1,800,480 5.75 20.87 
1896 316,842,700 $331,215 13.67 1,596,092 5.04 18.71 
1895 301,012,700 3,768,572 12.51 1,670,457 5.55 18.06 
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PRELIMINARY-TERM ADVOCATES SHIFT THEIR GROUND. 


Counsel Dawson Assumes a New Attitude — Proposes to Modify the Life-Insurance Reserve 
on Account of Favorable Mortality. 


The contention of the preliminary- 
term life-insurance companies, as rep- 
represented by one of their most per- 


sistent advocates, Mr. Miles M. 
Dawson, has been entirely shifted. 
Until recently Mr. Dawson and 


others who have argued in favor of 
the unsound system of preliminary- 
term valuation, 
the reserve in life-insurance is what 
been 


have claimed that 
remains after expenses have 
paid. This was the ground upon 
which Judge Taft of the Supreme 
Court of Vermont rendered his de- 
cision,—the bulwark of the prelimi- 
nary-term advocates. The argument 
has been that the reserve requirements 
of a life-insurance policy during the 
first year should be modified fo con- 
form to expenses. 

At a hearing before the Insurance 
Committee of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, Tuesday, March 10, Mr. 
Dawson, appearing as counsel for 
sixteen preliminary-term companies, 
introduced a bill for a modification of 
the Massachusetts reserve law, which 
represented present 
views, and which he urged upon the 


he stated his 
committee as his first choice in any 
legislation which it might recommend. 
This bill proposes to reduce the re- 
serve requirements on life-insurance 
policies during the first five years on 
account of favorable mortality. In 
other words, the reserve is to be mod- 
ified, not because the expense is high, 
but because the mortality is low. 
The exact terms of Mr. Dawson’s bill 
are printed below : — 


The Commissioner of Insurance is hereby 
authorized and instructed to make valua- 
tion of the policies of life-insurance com- 


panies, making request therefor, on the 
following basis, to wit: Allowing in reduc- 
tion of the mean reserve for the first year 
of insurance the mortality salvage for the 
ensuing four and one half years; allowing 
in reduction of the mean reserve for the 
second year of insurance, the mortality 
salvage for the ensuing three and one half 
years ; allowing in reduction of the mean 
reserve for the third year, the mortality 
salvage for the ensuing two and one half 
years ; allowing in reduction of the mean 
reserve for the fourth year, the mortality 
salvage for the ensuing one and one half 
years; and allowing in reduction of the 
mean reserve for the fifth year, the mor- 
tality salvage forthe ensuing one and one 
half years; and in computing such salvage, 
he shall take the mortality for these years of 
insurance at the figures determined upon 
by the Committee upon Mortality Investi- 
gation of the Actuarial Society of America 
until such time of investigation shall have 
been made by the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance into the average actual experience, 
under their ordinary policies, of all the 
companies reporting to the Department, 
as to the mortality for each of such first 
five years of insurance, after which time 
the reductions shall be according to the 
figures of such average actual experience. 


We do not presume to say at this 
time whether or not legislation, such 
as is suggested by Mr. Dawson in 
presenting his bill for a change in the 
reserve laws, is justified by the facts. 
It is a creation of Mr. Dawson’s own 
mind, and has not, so far as we know, 
been endorsed by any actuarial au- 
thority. The important point with 
us, however, is that Mr. Dawson has 
shifted his ground from expense to 
mortality, stating that a modification 
on the basis of mortality is the thing 
which he now desires.and believes to 
be right. By so doing he has cut 
himself loose from the essential prin- 

















ciples of preliminary-term valuation 
as heretofore understood by the advo- 
cates of that proposition, and as 
enunciated by Judge ‘Taft of the 
supreme court of Vermont. 

We wish to congratulate Mr. Daw- 
son on having abandoned the unsound 
principle that the life-insurance re- 
serve is what remains after expenses 
have been paid, and on taking the 
ground that the basis upon which 
that reserve should be moditied if at all 
is a variation in the mortality. When 
he says that there may be a modifi- 
cation in the present reserve require- 
ments, if it is justified by the mortality 
experience of the companies, then he 
is treading upon firm ground, and if 
he had taken this position four years 
ago, much of the discussion which 
has since occurred would have been 
avoided and legal proceedings per- 
haps rendered unnecessary. Instead 
of resorting to an expedient, which 
amounted to a trick, for the purpose 
of undermining the valuation laws of 
the different States, the companies 
would have come frankly forward to 
the State legislatures with a sound 
proposition based upon mortality ex- 
perience, and if they could have 
shown, upon a hearing of all the 
facts, that the reserve required of the 
companies was more than the mor- 
tality justified, then they could have 
reasonably asked for a concession 
from the State to all companies with- 
out discrimination. 

We believe, in view of the position 
which Mr. Dawson now takes, that it 
will not be inappropriate to republish 


the subjoined extract from an article 
written by the editor of this maga- 
zine and published June, 1899, in its 
second issue. It is particularly sig- 
nificant to do so, because this article 
marked the opening of the campaign 
against preliminary-term valuation. 
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We then took the position that the 
reserve should be modified only on 
the basis of mortality, as a matter of 
common sense and sound business 


‘ principle. It is a pleasure to know 


that, after four years of actuarial 
wanderings and unsound theoretical 
disquisitions, Mr. Dawson has finally 
come to take the same position. The 
extract to which we refer is as follows : 


The gross premium charged by life-in- 
surance companies is divided into two 
parts, the xe¢ premium, which provides 
for the insurance, and the loading, which 
provides for the expense. The ze? pre- 
mium is again divided into two parts, the 
sum necessary for current mortality, and 
the reserve which is set aside as a sinking 
fund to provide for the excessive mortality 
of later years. The whole net premium is 
a mortality fund, part of it paid out at 
once in death claims, part of it held to sat- 
isfy the death claims of the future. The 
net premium is distributed, or leveled, by 
mathematical calculation equally through- 
out each year the policy has to run. 

Upon what ground can we reasonably 
ask for a change in the net premium? 
Manifestly upon an increase or decrease in 
current mortality or in interest earnings 
upon the reserve or sinking fund. The 
net premium is computed in accordance 
with these two elements; any economic 
variation in the net premium must, there- 
fore, be guided entirely by changes in 
these elements. Furthermore, any such 
variation, if rightly adjusted, will affect 
equally every year covered by the term of 
the policy. It would not be possible to 
apply, scientifically, any variation in mor- 
tality or interest to any particular year, 
either the first, the fifth, or the last. 

In the proposition which we have under 
consideration there is no argument ad- 
vanced in favor of a change in the method 
of computing the reserve on the ground 
that there has been a modification in mor- 
tality or interest, but merely that there 
has been an increase in the expense of 
placing new business. As we have seen, 
the gross premium contains an especial 
fund for expenses, called ‘‘ loading.’’ If 
expenses have increased, and the condi- 
tions of the market do not allow a decrease, 
sound principles would seem to dictate an 
increase in the loading. As any change of 
the net premium would logically follow 
variations in interest and mortality, so in 
like manner variations in expense would, 
if adjusted on the basis of sound economics, 
be met by changes in the loading for 
expenses. The insurance and expense 
funds are distinct. To mix their func- 
tions, and allow the losses of one to be 
restored by impairing the integrity of the 
other, cannot be justified from any business- 
like point of view. 








TERM VALUATION BEFORE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


Attempt to Unsettle the Valuation Laws of the Bay State — Massachusetts Old-Line 
Companies Oppose the Innovation. 


The Insurance Committee of the 


Massachusetts Legislature gave a 


hearing March 10 on a proposition 
introduced by Mr. Miles M. Dawson, 
of New York, to extend preliminary 
valuation to all companies. The mat- 
ter came up in connection with the 
bill to extend the provisions of the 
five The 
Dewey Law was passed three years 
ago at the time the Massachusetts 
Legislature prohibited assessment in- 


Dewey Law for years. 


surance. The special privilege of pre- 
liminary-term valuation was extended 
to the reorganized assessment com- 
panies on the ground that Massachu- 
setts, having allowed them to exist 
and do business in this State upon 
the unsound basis of assessmentism, 
should give these 
chance to bridge over into old-line 


corporations a 


life-insurance if it were possible to do 
so. These companies now desire to 
obtain an extension of these privileges 
for a few years longer. They think 
it is necessary, if they are to remain 
in business and protect the interests 
of their old assessment policy-holders. 

When this bill came before the In- 
surance Committee, Mr. Dawson ap- 


peared on behalf of the Security 
Mutual of Binghamton, a company 
which is not entitled to the special 


privilege of the Dewey Law, and pre- 
sented an amendment to the proposed 
bill, extending the privileges of term 
valuation to all companies until 1908. 
The precise terms of Mr. Dawson’s 
amendment were as follows : 

All policies of life-insurance which con- 
tain provisions that the first premium is 


consideration for term insurance or that 


they are to be so valued, issued prior to 
the first day of January, 1908, by any life- 
insurance company which now has author- 
ity to do business in this Commonwealth, 
or which shall be hereafter admitted 
thereto, shall be valued taking the first 
year as one-year term insurance. 

Mr. Dawson’s amendment being a 
new matter under the bill, a special 
hearing was assigned thereon at the 
request of the Massachusetts old-line 
companies, who appeared at that hear- 
ing and without exception opposed 
the 
Dawson’s amendment would allow all 


proposition, claiming that Mr. 


companies to take advantage of pre- 
liminary-term valuation by inserting a 
few words in their contract. They 
did not believe the time had arrived 
when Massachusetts was prepared to 
unsettle the system of life-insurance 
valuation which had done so much to 
promote the solidity and success of 
the old-line corporations doing busi- 
ness in this State. 
that if this system of valuation were 
allowed the old-line companies doing 
business in Massachusetts could take 


They pointed out 


down some $30,000,000 in reserve on 
the business of 1902, and that such a 
privilege would certainly lead to in- 
creased extravagance in the cost of 
They an- 
nounced themselves as opposed to the 


procuring new business. 


preliminary-term plan as a principle 
of valuation, not only in the case of 
other companies, but in the case of 
the Dewey Law companies as well. 
Nevertheless, in view of the peculiar 
circumstances they would not oppose 
the extension of the Dewey Law for a 
few years if the Legislature deemed it 


expedient to do so. 
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As to the attitude of the actuaries 
‘of the Massachusetts companies upon 
this question, it may be said that 
Messrs. Hull of the Berkshire, Sar- 
telle of the State, and Smith of the 
John Hancock publicly opposed pre- 


liminary-term valuation. The Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual and the New Eng- 


land Mutual 
counsel, who stated that these com- 


were represented by 
panies were opposed to this plan as a 
matter of sound life-insurance prin- 
ciple. All the old-line Massachusetts 
companies are thus recorded against 
preliminary-term valuation. 
Commissioner Cutting appeared be- 
fore the committee and opposed the 
that it 


would decrease the security of the 


proposition on the ground 


companies; that .if the companies 
were allowed to take down the first 
year’s reserve the value of the bond 
sold to the policy-holder would be 
materially decreased without any cor- 
responding decrease in the premium 
charge. He presented to the commit- 
tee the fact that Mr. Dawson, the in- 
troducer of the proposition, had four 
months before, at a hearing in the 
Massachusetts State House before the 
special committee of Insurance Com- 
‘missioners on fraternal insurance, re- 
corded himself as opposed to prelim- 
inary-term valuation as an unsound 
proposition which would lead to ex- 
travagance in expenditure. Mr. Daw- 
son did not deny that he had taken 
such a position, and merely claimed 
that his appearance now in behalf of 
preliminary-term companies was based 
on expediency. He said that these 
companies could not stand the strain 
of competition without relief in the 
matter of valuation, and that it was 
absolutely impossible for any new or 
small company to progress unless such 
privileges were given by the State. 


Mr. 
peared as counsel for sixteen prelim 


Dawson claimed that he ap- 


inary-term companies, four of which, 
the Security, the Bankers of New 
York, the Fidelity, and the Mutual 
Reserve are now doing business in 
The 


outside companies which wish to en- 


Massachusetts. balance were 
ter this State and procure the prestige 
of authorization from the Massachu 
setts Department without putting up 
the full reserve required of old-line 
companies. 

3efore the close of the hearing Mr. 
bill 


which 


Dawson introduced a substitute 


for his original amendment, 
modified the matter of valuation along 
entirely different lines. This propo- 
sition is referred to and discussed in 
another part of this magazine. 

It is interesting to note that since 
the hearing the Security Mutual of 
singhampton, the company for which 
Mr. Dawson originally claimed to ap- 
pear as counsel before the committee, 
has repudiated his representation ina 
letter to the Insurance Commissioner 
of this State. With regard thereto 
the Standard of that 


President Turner states ‘‘in a most 


Boston says 


emphatic manner that the Security 
Mutual is not appearing before the 
either 


Massachusetts legislature, 


through counsel or otherwise, for the 
purpose of influencing or attempting 
to influence legislation in the Com- 
monwealth. He feels that his com- 
pany has been placed in a false posi- 
tion by the statements made by Ac- 
tuary Dawson as quoted in the 
Standard of March 6, and says it is 
his earnest desire to place himself and 
his company in a proper light before 
the Insurance Commissioner.’’ Pres- 
ident Turner's letter is dated March 
10, the day of the hearing on which 
Mr. Dawson appeared before the 
committee, claiming to represent the 
Security Mutual. 








VERMONT ADOPTS THE NET-VALUATION SYSTEM. 


Upon the recommendation of the 
Insurance Department of Vermont, 
the legislature of that State has re- 
modeled the insurance laws relating 
to valuation and the examination of 
outside companies, and hereafter the 
valuation standard of that State will 
be the net basis, the same as in 
Massachusetts. 

The former Vermont valuation law 
was very loosely drawn, and when it 
came before the supreme court of 
that State the decision rendered left 
the whole matter in such an obscure 
and uncertain state that the Insur- 
ance Department deemed it necessary 
to have the situation corrected by the 
adoption of a clear and definite law. 
The law, as it relates to the valuation 
of life-insurance policies, is as follows: 

‘* Section 1. The insurance com- 
missioners shall each year compute the 
reserve liability on the thirty-first day 
of December of the preceding year 
of every company authorized to make 
insurance on lives in this State in 
accordance with the rules following : 

‘‘First. The net value on the last 
day of December of the preceding 
year of all the outstanding policies 
of life-insurance in the company is- 
sued before the first day of January 
in the year nineteen hundred and 
three shall be computed upon the 
basis of the ‘‘ combined experience ”’ 


or ‘‘actuaries’’ table of mortality, 
with interest at four per cent per 
annum. 


‘Second. The net value on last 
day of December of the preceding 
year of all outstanding policies of life- 
insurance issued after the thirty-first 
day of December in the year nineteen 
hundred and two shall be computed 


‘* American ex- 


upon the basis of the 


perience table’’ of mortality, with 
interest at three and one half per cent 
per annum; but any such life-insur- 
ance company may at any time elect 
to upon a three per cent 
basis, and thereupon its policies is- 


reserve 


sued upon such reserve shall be com- 
puted upon the basis of the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican experience ’’ 
with interest at three per cent per 
annum. 
‘Third. 
actual premium charged for an insur- 
ance is less than the net premium for 


table of mortality, 


In every case where the 


such insurance, computed according 
to the respective tables of mortality 
and rates of interest aforesaid, the 
company shall also be charged with 
the value of an annuity, the amount 
of which shall equal the difference 
between the premium charged and 
that required by the rates 
stated, and the term of which 
years shall equal the number of fu- 
ture annual payments due the 
insurance at the date of the valuation. 

‘‘Fourth. Theaggregate net value 
so ascertained of all the policies of 
any such company shall be deemed 
its reserve liability, to provide for 
which it shall hold funds in secure 


above 
in 


on 


investments to an amount equal to 


such net value above all its other 
liabilities. 
‘*Section 2. The commissioners 
may value policies in groups, use ap- 
proximate averages for fractions of a 
year and otherwise, and, in their dis- 
cretion, accept the valuation of other 
departments of insurance made on a 
basis calling for as large a reserve as 
required by the law of this State; 
and may, in their discretion, accept 
the valuation of industrial policies of 


any company made by the insurance 











Good Sample of a Write-up Journal. 


department of its home State though 
computed on a basis different from 
that required in this State.”’ 

In order to reinforce this law and 
make it more effective, so far as do- 
mestic and other State companies are 
concerned, laws have been passed re- 
quiring an examination to be made 
by the Insurance Department of do- 
mestic companies at least once in 
three years, and of outside companies 
whenever the department may think 
it to be prudent for the protection of 
policy-holders in the State of Vermont, 
such examination to ‘‘ include a com- 
putation of the reinsurance reserve.”’ 
The expenses of such examinations 
must be borne by the companies. 

In contradistinction to the action in 
Vermont, the State of Indiana has 
passed a law permitting a departure 
from the net-valuation system in the 
case of domestic companies. Its terms 
are as follows : 

Provided, That the Auditor of State, or 


GOOD SAMPLE OF A 


Insurance men are commenting upon 
the February: number of the /nsurance 
Advocate, of New York, as being fairly 
indicative of the class of journals known 
as ‘‘ write-up’’ publications. .The paper 
referred to contains forty pages, twenty- 
three of which are devoted to advertising 
and seventeen to reading matter. Of this 
reading matter, however, five pages only 
are given to questions of general interest 
and twelve to describing the respective 
merits of different advertisers. Thirty-six 
notices of this kind appear in the publica- 
tion, some of them occupying a column or 
more. As a study of versatility in write- 
up advertisements the paper is an interest- 
ing production, but the readers of the 
magazine are wondering where they come 
in and what they are getting for their sub- 
scription price. 

The publication referred to has always 
been a notorious ‘‘ write-up ’’ journal, but 
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any one acting for him or on his behalf, in 
making any valuation of the policies of 
any life-insurance company, incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Indiana, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the net cash 
value of outstanding policies of any such 
company, or for the purpose of ascertaining 
the policy liability of any such company, 
shall compute such net 

serve or liability, 
the each policy outstanding, 
and should any policy provide that any 


cash value, re- 
policy 


terms of 


according to 


time covered thereby is term insurance, or 
for a valuation as term insurance for any 
time covered by such policy, the valuation 
of such policy shall be in accordance with 
any such provisions in such policy; and 
provided, further, that in every case in 
which the actual premium charged for an 
insurance is less than the net premium for 
such insurance, computed according to its 
respective tables of mortality and rate of 
interest, the company shall also be charged 
with the value of an annuity, the amount 
of which shall equal the difference between 
the premium charged and that required by 
the rules above stated, and the term of 
which in years shall equal the number of 
future annual payments due on the insur- 
ance the date of the valuation. 


WRITE-UP JOURNAL. 


the last number, to the minds of discern- 
ing underwriters, reaches about the limit, 
and they are beginning to think that the 
write-up business has been run into the 
ground; that it does no company good, 
but on the contrary makes it appear ridic- 
ulous in the eyes of sensible readers of 
and that it is about 
the number of 
company notices with which many insur- 
ance journals are flooded at this time of 


insurance journals; 


time for an end to vast 


year. 

There is a desire on the part of the lead- 
ing companies to discriminate in favor of 
those publications which do not write up 
their advertisers so promiscuously, or if 
they do at all, at least with discrimination 
and in a way which is of some positive 
value. Whether this will manifest itself 
in actual reform remains to be seen, but 
the feeling exists, and the influence of the 
notorious write-up and papers is rapidly 
decreasing. 
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PITTSBURG, 


EDWARD A. WOODS, 
MANAGER EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 














Possibilities of Extraordinary Success in the Business - 


GENERAL AGENCY WORK IN LIFE-INSURANCE. 


-Interesting Account of a Pittsburg 


Enterprise. ° 


There is no field of modern effort 
in America offering such freedom of 
individual effort and promise of per- 
manent as life-insurance, a 
fact well illustrated by the interesting 
career of Mr. Edward A. Woods, of 
Pittsburg, Pa. Mr. 


successful 


success 


Woods is said 


to be the most general 


agent in this country. This may not 


be wholly true, for there are many 


general agents who have accom- 
plished extraordinary results; but 


Mr. Woods is undoubtedly one of the 
ew men who have reached the top 
notch in agency success. ‘The work 
which he has done and the business 
which he has built up for the Equi- 
table Life-Assurance Society in Pitts- 
burg is certainly an evidence of the 
large opportunities which life-insur- 
ance holds out to men of exceptional 
capacity. 

The current number of the /nsur- 
ance World, of Pittsburg, contains a 
Mr. Wood’s 
and an acceunt of his work, which 


description of agency 
we deem of sufficient interest to all 
life-insurance men to review. Among 
other things, the lWor/d says: 

The Pittsburg agency of the Equitable 
Life-Assurance Society— now under the 
management of Edward A. Woods— 
established in 1880, and during the past 


was 


twelve years its growth has been marvelous, 
so that to-day it is a large company in it- 
self, having assumed all the duties of a 
company in the transaction of its business. 
The work of the agency, which operates in 
thirty-one counties in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and ten counties in Ohio and West 
Virginia, is exceeded by only about twenty 
entire companies all over the world. Dur- 
ing the past year the new business written 
amounted to $15,131,373 an amount sur- 


passed in the entire State of Pennsylvania 
during the year 1go1 by only one company 
doing exclusively an ordinary business. 
The premium income of the agency during 
new 


Ig02 was $2,243,077 the premiums 


being nearly $5 10,000. 


The Ilor/d goes on to show that in 
the 
Pittsburg 


twenty-three insurance in 
the 


grown {rom $297,000 to $64,000,000, 


years 
force in agency has 
the premium income from $10,500 to 
$2,243,000, and the number of agent 
employed from 2 to 170. Besides 
these agents there are fifty employees 
in Mr. Woods’ office. The IlVorld 
states that Mr. Woods has fixed the 
amount of 


new business for 1903 at 


$20,000,000, a sum which in years 
past would have been considered large 
for a single company. ‘There are 
many large policy-holders in the Pitts 
burg agency, whose premiums range 
from $5,000 to $20,000 annually. A 
single premium of $74,000 has been 
received. 

The Ill or/d refers especially to the 
way in which the Pittsburg agency 
comes in touch with other business 
interests of that section, pointing out 
that $500,000 is kept on deposit in 
the 


The company has otherwise 


Pittsburg banks for the use of 
agency. 
invested some $6,000,000 in the im 
mediate vicinity, while it has upwards 
of $30,000,000 invested in railroads 
that are natural feeders of Pittsburg 
and the surrounding territory. Some 
$411,000 was paid out in claims dur 
ing An 
was paid for cash values and matured 


1902. additional $2c0,0co 


policies, and policy loans amounting 
to $840,000 have been made through 


Monthly Journal of 
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the local agency. The agency trans- 
acts business with over fifteen thou- 
sand individuals, representing a total 
of 20,717 policies. 
tire floor in the new large Frick Build- 


It requires an en- 


ing to accommodate the business of 
the agency, the space occupied being 
larger than the home offices of many 
companies. 

Concerning the methods which Mr. 
Woods has pursued in accomplishing 
these truly extraordinary results the 


/nsurance World has this to say : 


Mr. Woods attributes the success of the 
agency largely to the increasingly high 
standard required in the selection of repre- 
sentatives, and believes that no one thing 
is so largely responsible for its steady 
progress and the high position of the 
agency in the business world as the fact of 
its being so careful to have associated with 
it only those of the highest integrity and 
efficiency, and has been and is building up 
a reputation for allowing only men of char- 
acter to themselves or remain 
with the agency. It is Mr. Woods’ belief 
that managers themselves are directly re- 
sponsible for permitting improper men 
and improper methods in their business, 
and that such evils as misrepresentation, 
twisting, and rebating can only be effec- 
tively suppressed by retaining in the busi- 
not do these 
safeguard 


associate 


ness only men who will 
things, and that the greatest 
that can be adopted is character. 

Four years ago, at the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the Equitable, when it was decided 
to do away with high first year’s commis- 
sions and adopt the renewal 
Mr. Woods was one of the committee of 
General Agents which recommended the 


contract, 


unanimous endorsement of this movement 
by the agents. He was quick to perceive 
how this would tend to give steady in- 
comes to agents, do away with violent 
fluctuations, and therefore create greater 
permanency in the profession, giving every 
agent a future as well as present income. 
Perhaps even a far greater opportunity was 
presented in giving, as it did, the death 
blow to rebating as far as any Pittsburg 
While never before 


agent was concerned. 
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sympathizing with rebate methods, since 
Jan. 1, 1g00, it has been the undeviating 
policy of Mr. Woods to cancel the contract 
of any agent, large or small, who rebated 
a single policy. The result has been most 
satisfactory to the management and to the 
agency staff. The agents receive their 
commissions, and two thirds of them have 
a credit account with clear renewals. 

The secret of Mr. 
been rightly attributed to ‘‘industry, in- 
He is constantly on 


Woods’ success has 


telligently applied.”’ 
the alert to devise new plans for the bene- 
fit of his staff, and has been a 
leader in this respect. With this object in 
view, the Equitable Lunch Club, the first 
organization of its kind in the United 
States, was organized April 20, 1891, with 
It is composed of 


agency 


twenty-six members. 
the regular agents of the society, and 
meets at lunch every other week. Prac- 
tical questions in connection with selling 
life-insurance are there discussed, informa- 
tion current insurance events dis- 
seminated, and the best ways of presenting 
the claims of the business to the public, 
and of meeting difficulties and competition 
shown by prominent men. 


as to 


In addition to these meetings, a morning 
meeting is held in the large assembly room 
several mornings of each week, during 
which a systematic course of practical life- 
insurance is gone over, and by different ex- 
perienced, practical, and successful men, 
the various policies of the society and prin- 
ciples of life-insurance necessary to be un- 
derstood by the practical agent, and the 
best methods of securing and keeping 
business are gone over. Another feature 
is the annual convention held each spring, 
which has been honored by the presence 
of nearly every officer in the home office of 
the society. The midsummer outing is 
also another enjoyable feature. For sev- 
eral years Manager Woods has entertained 
quite a large number of his agency staff, 
and members of their respective families, 
on a ten-day trip to the seashore, as a re- 
ward for efficient service. It is at these 
outings, lunch clubs, and conventions that 
the members meet each other socially, and 
which has resulted in producing a more 
pleasant intercourse, a more united action, 
and a more mutual help than could other- 


wise exist. 











SOME BENEFITS OF ORGANIZATION IN LIFE-INSURANCE. 


BY ARTHUR J. BIRDSEYE. 


The possible good to be accom- 
plished by our organization through 
the individual to the association, and 
from the association to the individual, 
and from them to the general public, 
is unequalled by the association of 
men in any other line of work. 
Where is there a business or a pro- 
fession that brings a man so near 
the heart of human nature? Who 
else is there to whom man must and 
does willingly confide the secrets 
of his own life, those of his fam- 
ily, his financial condition, his own 
ills, present and previous, and those of 
his relatives, — his hereditary, giving 
us an insight into his tendencies, 
physically and mentally, as well as 
his general characteristics ? 

This close and constant contact 
with human nature must tend to de- 
velop in us that greatest of all vir- 
tues— Charity. Only the great are 
generous, and our knowledge of hu- 
man nature and consequent charity 
to all men, is responsible for the oft- 
heard remark, ‘‘ What a fine lot of 
fellows there are in the Life-Insur- 
ance business.”’ 

This knowledge of human nature, 
gleaned through our contact with the 
world, and the truths it teaches, can 
be best used and disseminated by 
keeping in touch with each other by 
frequent association meetings. 

Every man has a code of ethics, 
the basis of which is his interpreta- 
tion of right and wrong, and usually 
this code is of a little higher order 
than his practices. If this code is 
not followed implicitly, it is due to 
weakness of character, or to his lack 
of appreciation of the permanent and 
material good accruing to himself, by 
following it to the letter, or, in other 
words, to ignorance. 

I believe that every man desires to 
do the thing that will bring him the 
greatest happiness and contentment, 
and as this is attained with the mate- 
rial benefits accompanying it, only 
through right doing, by fairness and 


justice to one’s neighbor, and by the 
exercise of charity in its broadest 
sense, he acts otherwise through ig- 
norance only. 

When through our Association 
meetings these principles shall have 
been ventilated, understood and ab- 
sorbed by the individual member, 
then may we hope to see the light of 
day; then may we see the evils 
which beset our business disappear 
as the mist before the rising sun. 
Then shall it be a disgrace to rebate. 
and every man will know that it pays 
to be honest, that it pays to be law 


abiding. Then every man will know 
that it pays to stand firm, even 


though it be in competition with an 
agent of his own company who offers 
to rebate. That it pays to say, ‘‘One 
hundred cents on the dollar for our 
goods, I will not become a criminal 
and place myself in your power to 
the extent that you can deprive me of 
my license and my self-respect, of my 
contract with my company and means 
of obtaining a livelihood. I will not 
do your neighbor the injustice of col- 
lecting one hundred cents from him 
and only fifty cents from you for the 
same service’’; and you may rely 
upon it that the spirit, the nerve, and 
the sturdy integrity of the position, 
will win you dollars. Where, pray 
tell, is the man going to land who prac- 
tices rebating unless he can and does 
give it to all alike? Other men don’t 
thrive under a two-price system. 
You can’t keep a rebate secret ; one 
man knows it and when told to 
another eleven know it, and to 
another, one hundred and eleven. 
You say this will require tact. 
Rev. Dr. Lindsay Parker gives this 
definition of tact: —‘‘ Tact is an un- 
definable quality; it is made up of 
wisdom, wariness, discretion, and 
delicacy. A man must be a gentle- 
man to have it— so you see it comes 
pretty high. It is not just business 
shrewdness; you cannot express it 
by a wing: nor is it a kind of tiptoe- 
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ing caution. The tactful man does 
not come sidling up to you with 
outspread palms seeking to ingratiate 
himself after the manner of one who 
has readymade clothing to dispose of. 
I think the tactful man is born, not 
made; perhaps it may be acquired ; 
he at least must have some knowledge 
of human nature, he must have a 
manner which will disarm prejudice 
and inspire confidence.’’ So that al- 
though it requires tact to stand firm 
and collect his own, the life-insurance 
agent has it for he is a gentleman. 

Men as a rule respond to an appeal 
of honor, and I have no patience with 
the cynical sentiments which are pop- 
ular among a certain class of men 
who love to quote David Harum’'s 
golden rule, ‘‘ Do unto others as they 
would do unto you, only do it fust.’’ 
Some time ago my attention was at- 
tracted by the heading of an article 
in the San Francisco /ulletin, 
‘Doing good to others’’ and as it 
is along this line of thought I want 
to read it to you. ‘‘If you want to 
turn a friend into a foe lend him 
money or do him a kindness. If vou 
want to gain his respect make him 
toe the scratch, get the better of him 
when you can, and don’t mix. senti- 
ment with business.’ 

A good deal of talk of this cynical 
character is given out by wordly old 
sinners who are anxious to justify 
their own meanness and hardness of 
heart. Most men derive their opin- 
ion of human nature rather from 
within themselves than from without, 
and their estimate of men is very 
likely to be a reflection of their own 
character. When a notorious usurer 
says that nature made him generous 
and free; when a selfish and unscru- 
pulous old politician declares that in 
his youth he was a true patriot; 
when a thief says that his instincts 
are honest —a wise man may doubt. 
There is much selfishness, ingrati- 
tude, lying, and stealing in the world, 
but there is not enough to justify this 
cynicism which is becoming so com- 
mon. Goodness, kindness, unselfish- 


ness, and gratitude flourish too, and 
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the man who desires to find them 
need not go far. Cynicism, generally, 
is the fault of young and rather con- 
ceited persons. Men and women 
that grow wise as they grow old dis- 
cover in time that human nature is 
really not so depraved as they for- 
merly thought it was. 

When we learn to act by the real 
Golden Rule, then will the stealing of 
agents cease. I see no reason why 
an agent should not change employ- 
ers in our business as in other lines, 
if he can see that it is to his advan- 
tage to change. It is not often ad- 
vantageous, however, for an agent to 
leave one company to work for 
another in the same capacity and in 
the same territory, and when such 
changes are made it is usually 
through a misrepresentation of the 
benefits accruing to the agent. I am 
sure that if the interests of one of my 
agents can be enhanced by a connec- 
tion with another company I shall be 
the first to assist him to secure the 
position, no matter how valuable he 
may be to me, and I will not be the 
loser thereby. I am happy to say 
that with one exception my company 
hasn’t an active agent in Connecticut 
who ever worked for another com- 
pany, and in this one exception six 
months would cover his term of ser- 
vice elsewhere. There is always a 
right way and we all know right from 
wrong. 

Then also will the twisting of poli- 
cies to the detriment of the policy- 
holder cease, because the agent will 
know that he studies his own interest 
when he studies that of his client. 

This condition of affairs may seem 
in the distant future to most of us, 
but to those who have felt the pulse 
of the business in different sections, 
and to those of us who are familiar 
with past and present conditions and 
watch the trend of sentiment, we 
know for a certainty the vast improve- 
ment in the personnel, the practices 
and methods in the conduct of the 
business, and that our associations 
more than all else combined have 
contributed to this end. 


























RATING SITUATION 


IN FIRE-INSURANCE. 


Discussion of This Creat Problem Waxes Rife — Definite Progress Towards 
Scientific Methods. 


The 


characterized 


past few months have been 
by an unprecedented 
amount of discussion in the insurance 
press upon the rating problem in fire- 
insurance. In the December number 
of this magazine we published an ar- 
ticle upon the question of rating by 
agents, in which we took the position 
that progress towards scientific fire- 
insurance rating must 
tend to take this function out of the 
Since then 


necessarily 


hands of local agents. 
this article and the events which have 
taken place in regard to State legis- 
lation 
ment and discussion in almost every 
insurance periodical in the country. 
The net result of this discussion is 
to show, first, that the underwriting 


have been the basis of com- 


interests of the country were never 
giving so much thought to the rating 
question before; that company man- 
agers and local agents were never so 
entirely possessed by a desire for im- 
provement in the basis and methods 
of rating ; that scientific rating, based 
upon schedules and classified statis- 
tics, was never so popular as now; 
and, finally, that there seems to be 
an almost universal opinion, among 
both company managers and agents, 
that as a matter of sound principle it 
is better for the rates to be made by 
the companies than by the agents. 
On the political side of the question, 
however, where fire-insurance inter- 
ests perhaps are more closely touched 
than any other industry, there is a 
feeling that as a matter of expediency 
local agents should take an active 
part in the adoption of tariff rates. 

The present state of public opinion 


in regard to rating by agents is best 
shown by events which have occurred 
in the past few months. The cam- 


paign in Missouri, conducted by 
commercial interests of that State to 
secure a modification of the anticom- 
pact law, is well known. The propo- 
sition was to amend that law, which 
strictly prohibits all kinds of combined 
rate-making in fire-insurance, by per 
agents to make such 
While the local agents of that 


State were not directly back of that 


mitting local 


rates. 


movement, the proposition, neverthe- 
less, had their approval. 


¥ 
Conflicting Opinion of Companies. 


the 
this 
It is known that many of 


It is determine 
attitude of 


question. 


to 
the companies on 


not easy 


them, as a matter of expediency, ac- 
cepted the program outlined by the 
business men of St. Louis and other 
large cities. Others distinctly an- 
nounced themselves as opposed there- 
to, stating that they believed it better 
to have a strictly prohibitive anti- 
compact law, rather than a law giv- 
ing agents authority to make rates 
without the advice or consent of the 
companies. They did 
that the practical results which might 


not believe 
be obtained under such a law justi- 


fied a depafture from the general 
principle involved — namely, that the 
companies, who sell the goods and 
have the knowledge as to cost, should 
make the rates. 


They were supported in this view 


by a feeling of dissatisfaction with 
rate-making by agents in the State 
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of Wisconsin under a law now in 
operation in that State similar to the 
proposed Missouri statute. Here, 
again, there seems to be a difference 
of opinion on the part of the compa- 
nies, some of them arguing that it 
has worked very satisfactorily and 
that the companies have practical con- 
trol of the rating situation, through 
their field men acting in conjunction 
with the local agents. On the other 
hand, instances are cited tending to 
show that the Wisconsin agents do 
not always consider the wishes of the 
companies in the making of rates. 

The fact that the Wisconsin 
has served as a pattern for the Mis- 
souri statute, and that similar bills 
were introduced in the legislatures 
of Minnesota and Indiana, and also 
proposed for introduction in Illinois, 
brought the issue up rather squarely 
to the companies, because they be- 
lieved it showed a disposition on the 
part of agents to take advantage of 
the political situation to attain 
throughout the whole Western ter- 
ritory a greater degree of authority 
in the making of rates. The result 
is that the Indiana bill has been de- 
feated, the Minnesota bill has appar- 
ently disappeared from sight for want 
of support, while in Missouri the pro- 


law 


posed legislation has failed; and it is 
of further interest to note that there 
is now a proposition before the Wis- 
consin Legislature to amend the pres- 
ent law so as prohibit rate-making by 
agents as well as by companies. 

An interesting incident in this con- 
nection is the publication of a letter, 
Milwaukee property- 
he states that the 


written by a 
owner, in which 


effect of the agents’ rating law in 


Wisconsin ‘‘ has been that the rates 
have been made by the local agents 
throughout the State, and the opera- 
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tion has proved to be more satisfac- 
tory to the insuring public than to 
the companies themselves.’ Further 
expressing the thought in his mind, 
he says: ‘‘It is held by the compa- 
nies that the local agents are inclined 
to favor the citizens of the different 
communities as against the companies 
they themselves represent. I believe 
there is much reason for this assertion 
on the part of the companies.”’ 
These assertions tend to 
the argument advanced by the com- 
panies that the local agent cannot, 
by the nature of the case, make rates 
which are fair to the companies, but 
must, on the contrary, look at the 
matter mainly from the standpoint of 


sustain 


local interests. 
- 
Apparent Lack of Cooperation. 


It would be very difficult to analyze 
the Western situation 
there 


in respect to 
rating laws. If has been a 
general campaign inaugurated on the 
part of the local agents to secure the 
power of rate-making to themselves, 
by State legislation, then it has clearly 
failed this year, but the evidence does 
not tend to support such a belief; at 
least if we accept the published state- 
ments of a large number of agents, 
there is a strong division of opinion 
as to the expediency of rating by 
agents, either through the voluntary 
action of the companies, or through 
the compulsion of State laws. 
Nevertheless, there is, undoubtedly, 
a feeling of antagonism between the 
companies and their agents on this 
question, which has been brought 
directly to the surface on account of 
the attempt to pass agents’ rating 
laws. It is possible that the compa- 
nies have misunderstood the attitude 
of their agents and that the latter 
have advocated agents’ rating laws 
merely as a matter of public policy, 
believing that in this way alone could 

















the companies secure to themselves 
the facilities of joint rate-making in a 
number of Western States. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the agents are 
more closely in touch with local polit- 
ical conditions and understand public 
sentiment more clearly. ‘There does 
not seem to be any decrease in the 
attempt to legislate against joint rate- 
making, and if the agents can modify 
this sentiment through the medium of 
agents’ rating laws, then as a matter 
of public policy they can probably de- 
fend their attitude to the companies. 

The great difficulty in the fire-in- 
surance business to-day is the lack of 
clear understanding between the com- 
panies and theagents. It is partly due, 
as we have repeatedly said, to the fact 
that the companies have not as yet 
shown a cordial disposition to meet 
the agency associations half way, and 
cooperate with them in any movement 
designed for the benefit of the busi- 
ness as a whole. This situation is, 
no doubt, a natural one, and it will 
take some time for the agents and the 
companies to reach a point of mutual 
confidence, where they can confer 
with each other as man to man, and 
cooperate in the development and ex- 
ecution of general policies. 


® 
The Final Solution. 


We do not believe that rating by 
agents is feasible from an economic 
point of view, or that agents’ rating 
laws represent the final solution. We 
are not prepared to say that as a tem- 
porary expedient they may not be 
necessary, but we look forward to the 
final working out of the rating prob- 
lem on different lines. We believe 
that between intelligent company 
managers and agents and an equally 
intelligent public opinion the rating 
problem will eventually resolve itself 
into a definite proposition which will 
be satisfactory to all. There are al- 
ready evidences that we are moving 
forward rapidly toward this point. 
Schedule rating is being more exten- 
sively adopted and more universally 
recognized. We are getting more 
classified statistics and the companies 
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are showing a greater willingness to 
contribute to combined experience 
tables. Able menin the business are 
devoting their best thought to the 
practical solution of the rating ques- 
tion, and we are gradually evolving 
a class of men in the profession 
known as expert rate-makers. 

As has been already pointed out in 
this magazine, the developments thus 
far seem to point to rate-making in 
the future by intelligent experts, util- 
izing schedules and combined statis- 
tics as the basis of tariffs. This will 
tend to take the matter out of the im- 
mediate hands of the agents and com- 
pany managers, who often feel the 
press of competition too closely to 
render an impartial judgment as to 
the cost of insurance. This plan of 
rate-making has the endorsement of 
such leading insurance journals as 
the /nsurance Field, of Louisville, and 
the Western Underwriter, of Chicago, 
and we know that many thoughtful 
company managers, both in the East 
and the West, favor a movement in 
this direction as offering the best so- 
lution of the intricate question of fire- 
insurance rating. 

In this connection it is always in- 
teresting to note that within the past 
few years the interest of the premium- 
payer in insurance rates has rapidly 
developed to the point of careful in- 
vestigation and research. We find 
mercantile bodies in all parts of the 
country appointing special committees 
to obtains facts and statistics bearing 
upon the question, and while in many 
cases these investigations and reports 
are of the crudest kind, and the con- 
clusions reached utterly absurd, yet 
this is not true in every case. As we 
have said, it is an intelligent public 
opinion, cognizant of the facts and 
working in cooperation with intelli- 
gent underwriters, which will help to 
solve the rating problem and place it 
upon a sound economic basis, satis- 
factory to the property-owner and 
profitable to the insurance companies, 
as well as to the agents whose serv- 
ices are indispensable under the pres- 
ent system of conducting fire-insur- 
ance in this country. 





RESULTS OF FIRE UNDERWRITING FOR FOUR YEARS. 


Profit in 1902 does not Turn the Scale — Underwriting Loss for Four Years Exceeds Three 
Per Cent — Nearly $14,000,000 Deficit. 


The underwriting loss of fifty-three 
millionaire companies doing business 
in the United States during the past 
four years exceeded three per cent on 
the basis of net premiums earned. In 
other words, the underwriting gain 
in 1902 does not turn the balance ona 
four-year basis out of the loss column. 

We are presenting upon the oppo- 
site page a very interesting table, 
showing the gain and loss of million- 
With the 
exception of five companies which 


aire companies in 1902. 


made no returns to this magazine, 
the results are compiled upon figures 
furnished directly by the companies 
themselves. The basis of computa- 


tion taken is net premiums written 


and expenditures incurred, a new 
basis of computation and one which 
is perhaps more interesting than 


those usually adopted. Upon this 
basis we find that fifty-three com- 
panies wrote premiums of $145,646,- 
000 during 1902. The losses incurred 
thereon were $76,298,000, or 52.4 per 
cent. The expenses incurred were 
There 
was also an increase of $12,902,000 in 


$50,760,000, or 35 per cent. 


unearned premium, making a total 
gain for the fifty-three companies of 
$5,721,000 for the year, a percentage 
of 3.93. 

In the entire list but 
panies show an 


nine com- 
underwriting loss. 


The balance show a gain ranging 
from 0.5 per cent up to 20.19 per cent. 
Some of the companies, even with a 


argely increased unearned premium, 
show handsome gains for the year. 
The profitable results of 1902 have 
already had their effect in tending to 
cause demoralization, but an examin- 
ation of the subjoined comparison of 
the 
companies during the past four years, 
will that the is still 
upon the loss side of the ledger : 


Net Premiums 


results attained by millionaire 


show balance 


Year Earned Gain or Loss Per Cent 
Co ee 92,225,633 —8,132,233 —8.82 
1900. .---- 101,955,083 —3,610,271 -3.54 
IgOI------ 116,634,336 7:758,510 —6.65 
1902------ 132,744,540 5,721,387 1.31 

Total 443,560,192 13,779,627 —3.II 


With a deficit of nearly $14,000,000 
for the four years, or slightly over 
three per cent, there is as yet no great 
cause for congratulation in fire-insur- 
ance circles, unless by chance the fine 
record of 1902 should be. maintained 
If the fire-in- 
surance interests of the country can 


for a series of years. 


but maintain their heads at this time, 
—and the present concentration in 
control should enable them to do so,— 
there is no reason to suppose that 
rates throughout the country cannot 
be adjusted upon a schedule basis 
which will enable the companies to 
maintain more steadily profitable tar- 
iffs, and at the same time adjust pre- 
mium charges upon a basis which 
will be more equitable to the insuring 
public. They have an opportunity 
in their hands which should not be 
lost. 











GAIN AND LOSS OF MILLIONAIRE COMPANIES IN igo2. 


Showing Results on the Basis of Written Premiums and Expenditures Incurred. 
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LR eee 4,941,200 | 2,407,022 1,659 602 54,204 540,372 6.89 
Royal Exchange ....... 1,002,738 HOLL OSL | 370,339 105,553 35,104 3.50 
Scottish Union ........| 1,935,612 1,159,585 712,332 | 13,279 T6975 3.08 
BE, RS sreets s Sek oo | 2,615,556 | 1,483,211 878,919 287,649 34,223 1.38 
i a -| 3,002,119 | 1,669,163 | 1,073,605 63,069 196,281 6.54 
ae eae | 1,996,430 | 977,438 | 744,551 | 158,813 115,628 5.79 
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oe eee rc ee 1,290,616 | 676,802 $70,666 | 62,781 80,367 | 6,23 
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BOOGIE Skis cds ceeicn 145,646,889 \sz6, 298.510 |$50,759,728 $12, 902, 349 $5,721,387 | 3.93 
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* — RT re rae -_ . - 4 : 
hese companies made no returns to this magazine and the figures are compiled from public records. 








WHAT THE AGENCY MOVEMENT STANDS FOR. 


The movement in fire- 


insurance is beginning to find itself. 


agency 


The fundamental law governing its 
existence, the motives which brought 
it into being are much better under- 
stood. During the six years which 
have passed since the origin of the 
National Association at Chicago, 
much doubt and speculation has ex- 
isted among underwriters as to what 
the agency movement actually stood 


for, but this doubt is fast being 
dissipated. 
The agency movement had _ its 


origin in the desire of local agents to 
perpetuate the American Agency Sys- 
tem and to prompt their own self- 
interest, as opposed to the self-interest 
of those who might be working to 
undermine that system. This pri- 
mary something which 
even the members of the agency asso- 
ciations have not fully grasped. 
Much confusion has existed as to its 


motive is 


real purposes, as to the results which 
it was designed to accomplish. This 
confusion has prevented the agency 
movement from progressing as rapidly 
as it might, and yet that isthe history 
of all successful movements at the 
start. There is misunderstanding 
as to the factors which bring them 
into existence, and a confused appre- 
hension as to the true principles for 
which they stand. 

The idea, which among many pre- 
vailed, that the National and State 
Associations could stand as auxilia- 
ries to the companies, — serving, so 
to speak, as bodies of field infantry 
under the direction and control of 
company officials, — has been largely 
dissipated. It is now seen that the 
agency organizations stand for the 
interests of the American Agency 


System, which they propose to foster 
and protect under the guidance and 
control of leaders selected from their 
own ranks. 

The fact that this phase of the 
agency movement is being empha- 
sized and is sinking into the minds 
of local agents is one of the essential 
factors which will contribute to the 


rapid growth and progress of the 
agency movement in the future. 
There is a law in human affairs 
which binds together men having 


common interests in strong bonds of 
fellowship, and when it is clearly 
understood that they are working for 
a common object there is no power 
and no opposition which can prevent 
the development and progress of that 
movement. 

The 


to-day, and must depend for success in 


agency organization stands 
the future upon that strong feeling of 
interdependence, by which the vighés 
of a single agency in a single locality 
represent the rights of all agents tn all 
localities, and that the support of all ts 
due to that agent whenever and where- 
ever his rights may be in danger. 
Upon the persistence with which the 
associations recognize this 
principle and put it into active force, 
just so far will they be successful in 
defending the American Agency Sys- 
tem against disintegration. 


agency 


To show that this contains the 
general thought out of which has 


grown the agency movement, it is 
only necessary to quote one or two 
statements made by delegates to the 
recent convention of the National 
Association at Louisville. 

E. W. 
cut is concerned, things are working so 


Beardsley: ‘‘So far as Connecti- 


smoothly that there is no need of a Na- 

















tional Association, but we do not know 
when we may need it, and we are very 
glad to join hands with the agents of the 
various states of the Union for the good of 
the business in every respect.”’ 

Charles F. Wilson: ‘‘ We are not here 
to complain. We are not here to criti- 
cize the policies pursued, but to con- 
gratulate ourselves that we have been able 
to control these matters and to offer our 
cooperation and help through this Na- 
tional Association, to bring to a better 
standard the practices in every other 
State.”’ 

W. A. Eldridge: ‘‘ Michigan is in good 
shape. Whenever there is a necessity to 
use Michigan you can use it, and the 
Michigan men who are members of the 
National Association are men you can call 
upon when you want them.”’ 

Here we have a recognition of the 
fact that the agency movement is 
built upon common loyalty to a com- 
mon cause, the union of all agents in 


defense of the rights of a _ single 
agent. This spirit of fraternity, this 


strong cord of mutual interest, can 
not, perhaps, be fully comprehended, 


Iowa Law Regarding Unsound Fire-Insurance. 
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except by those who have closely 
studied the agency movement, or 
movements of a similar nature in 
which large bodies of men, having 
identical interésts in different parts 
of the country, come together for 
mutual protection. The power con- 
tained in this kind of cooperation has 
already been felt, but the time is sure 
to come when it will be shown to a 
striking degree, and the light which 
it throws upon the essential spirit of 
agency cooperation will weld the 
local agents of the country together 
in bonds which can not be broken. 
When it is shown, clearly and em- 
phatically, that the moral and finan- 
cial support of all agents can be drawn 
upon to defend any individual agent 
whose rights are attacked in any 
particular locality, then the agency 
movement will have shown its true 
purpose and will come into possession 
of its greatest power for reform. 


IOWA LAW REGARDING UNSOUND FIRE-INSURANCE. 


; CuIcaGco, March 3, 1903. 
EDITOR OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS: 


Referring to the article, in the Feb- 
ruary number of the JOURNAL oF IN- 
SURANCE ECONOMICS, on the crusade 
against underground companies, I 
note you state: 

One recent event, which is likely to have 
an important effect upon the solution of 
the problem, is the decision of the supreme 
court of Lowa, which holds that in the case 
of insurance on property in companies 
which do not pay their losses, that the 
sound companies on the risk must pay the 
whole loss, just as though there were no 
other insurance whatever. 

It is so unusual to find anything 
incorrectly stated in your valuable 
Journal that I hesitate to call atten- 
tion to this, believing that you may 
be right; but, so far as I know, the 
supreme court of Iowa has never 
made any such decision. 

Section 1746 of the Insurance Laws 
of Iowa reads in part as follows: 

No condition or stipulation in a policy of 
insurance, fixing the amount of liability or 
recovery under such policy with reference 


to pro-rating with other insurance on 
property insured, shall be valid, except to 
other valid and collectable insurance, any 
agreement to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Under this clause of the law the 
firm of J. D. Harmer & Co., of Bur- 
lington, have brought suit against a 
number of companies, alleging that 
they were unable to collect certain so- 
called underground insurance which 
they held, and, therefore, claiming 
that the solvent and reliable compa- 
nies must make up the deficit. 

The companies interested have se- 
cured able legal talent, and I under- 
stand will fight the case to a finish. 

My information is that the trial has 
not yet been reached in the lower 
court, and, if on investigation you 
find these facts to be correct, it would, 
perhaps, be well to give publicity to 
the statement that the supreme court 
of Iowa has not so held. 


Yours truly, 
P. D. MCGREGOR. 


McGregor is right, and this 


Note by Editor: Mr. 
magazine wrong in its statement 








INSURING SPRINKLED RISKS IN THE SOUTH AND WEST. 


Southern Criticism of Factory Association Discussed —- Progress of the Western Association. 


(From the /usurance 


From time to time a sentiment hos- 
tile to the Factory Insurance Associ- 
tion is reported in various sections of 
the South. The latest complaint is 
from Charlotte, N. C., where the 
agents charge unfair methods in com- 
peting for business. While this view 
is rather to be expected from the very 
nature of the association’s work, it 
has undoubtedly been fostered by a 
misunderstanding of the scope and 
methods of that important combina- 
tion. It must be borne in mind that 
there will be competition for equipped 
business as long as it holds for the 
companies an almost guaranteed 
profit. 


peculiar, and when written through 


This sprinklered business is 


local agents has never shown that ex- 
traordinary profit that develops when 
placed through the Factory Associa- 
tion. Inthe North, where the com- 
petition is keen, local agents are con- 
tinually calling upon the association 
for assistance in handling the equipped 
business in their vicinity because it is 
so much more satisfactory to the as- 
sured. Further, there is less liability 
of losing the business to mutuals. 
For many years stock companies held 
their peace while the factory mutuals 
culled the best of the sprinklered busi- 
ness. The mutual system was grow- 
ing stronger year by year, when a few 
stock-company managers saw the ad- 
vantages to be gained and incorpor- 
ated themselves into the Factory In- 
surance Association. It was up-hill 
work, for they were met by the op- 
position, not only of the mutuals, but 
of unenlightened companies of their 
own stripe and class. 


As years passed - 


Field.) 
the stock lessened, but 
mutual competition is quite as keen. 
The 
divided and the mutuals have not the 
The 
advantage to the assured in the Fac- 
tory Association plan is individual in- 


opposition 


business now is more evenly 


whole swing they had formerly. 


spection by a known expert, whose 
suggestions are invariably followed. 
In case of a loss, it is adjusted by one 
man, generally, representing all com- 
panies. The aim of the Factory In- 
surance Association is to work with 
the local agents and not against them. 
They recognize the great agency sys- 
tem of the United States and bow to 
it, for were this not true these com- 
panies would be ruthless in their com- 
petition and go about culling the best 
risks without regard to rights other 
than their own. 
mistakes, and an overeagerness may 


Possibly they make 


lead the manager of the association to 
surmise that a condition of competi- 
tion exists when he is only being 
‘‘played’’ by the assured. Notwith- 
standing all the strings being pulled, 
it is seldom that competitive rates 
are made where a state of competition 
does not actually exist. The 
plaint at Charlotte may be fully justi- 
fied, but if so it should not be made 
the basis for an attack on the system, 
rather it should be taken simply as a 
case of mistaken judgment on the part 
of the manager, who, led by informa- 
tion of which the agents may have 
had no knowledge, was forced to take 
a position now construed as hostile to 
their interests. If it is demonstrated 
that competition for equipped business 
has come to stay, agents should meet it 
half way instead of giving combat, as 
in the end it will win in spite of them. 


com- 

















Insuring Sprinkled Risks in the South and West. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE IN CHICAGO ON SPRINKLED BUSINESS. 


An interesting announcement in 
Chicago recently conveyed the infor- 
mation that the Traders’ Insurance 
Company of that city had applied for 
membership in the Western Factory 
Insurance Association. Nothing 
more fully illustrates the complete 
change in the policy of the Traders 
since the death of General Smith than 
this simple statement. He was al- 
ways opposed to equipped business 
because of the low rates prevailing 
upon this class, and he fought and 
spoke and wrote against it at every 
opportunity. He was an underwriter, 
much beloved, but with leanings to- 
ward the old way of doing business 
that undoubtedly retarded the prog- 
Within the last 
two years the company’s plan of un- 
derwriting has been reorganized com- 
pletely and brought to date. This 
application is about the last of many 
innovations that puts the Traders on 


a parity with the great competing 


ress of the Traders. 


companies. 

It is a matter worthy of notice that 
membership in the Western Factory 
Insurance Association some ten years 
ago was at a discount. Now a fee 
of possibly $900 or $1,000 is necessary 
to qualify for admission into this close 
corporation. No secret is made of 
the fact that the ranks are about full 
and that only the best companies may 
expect to be favorably considered for 
membership in this body of under- 
protected 
Insurance men lean more 


writers, who believe in 
business. 
and more to the view that sprinklered 
business requires a special character 
of underwriting, in which the ordi- 


nary hazard, as exemplified in un- 





equipped business, is not taken into 
consideration. Knowledge and faith 
are two requisites to successfully un- 
derwrite sprinklered business; knowl- 
edge of the profit-producing classifi- 
cations and faith in the reports of the 
mechanical engineer who makes in- 
spections. Unlike ordinary business, 
equipped risks are not so much classi- 
fied by hazards as by the grades of 
equipment, and this is where the fac- 
tory association shines. Its reports 
are kept up to date and its inspections 
the 


Given an 


are considered to reach about 
highest point of efficiency. 
equipment that experience has dem- 
onstrated to be standard or-closely 
approaching it, and the danger from 
more than a small loss is not great. 
As a consequence the rate is made a 
matter of secondary consideration to 
the expert’s view of the mechanical 
features of the equipment. 

compiled 
that equipped business has been prof- 
itable in Chicago, and quite a number 
of companies are increasing their lines 
Under 


Figures recently show 


on properties so protected. 
an agreement with the Chicago Un- 
derwriters Association, the Western 
Factory Insurance Association does 
not enter into direct competition for 
business in Cook county, although 
the companies composing it individ- 
ually are not barred from surfeiting 
themselves if they so desire. One 
office with a rapacious appetite keeps 
a card index system on all Chicago 
equipped risks. All the latest infor- 
mation is entered upon the cards and 
agents are kept posted regarding the 
amount the company is willing to 
write upon each risk. 








HENRY E. HESS, MANAGER 


NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE EXCHANGE 














THE BIGGEST RATING ORGANIZATION IN THE COUNTRY. 


What the New York Fire-Insurance Exchange is Doing for its Members — The Remarkable 
Rating Facilities Developed Under the Management of Henry E. Hess. 


Hess, 
York 
to take the management of the newly 
organized New York Fire-Insurance 
Exchange. This had 
been formed as the outcome of the 
short but fierce rate war which oc- 
curred in New York following the 
break-up of the old rating-board. In 
the first issue of this magazine, which 
was published in May, 1899, the fol- 
lowing comment was made upon Mr. 


Four years ago Mr. Henry E. 
of Boston, was called to New 


association 


Hess’s appointment : — 


‘* The appointment of Mr. Henry E. Hess 
as manager of the New York Insurance Ex- 
change deserves more than passing atten- 
tion, both because of the importance of the 
position and the character of the gentleman 
selected to occupy it. The management of 
It offers 
often a thankless one. 


this association is not a sinecure. 
a hard task, and 
The fire-insurance interests in the great 
Metropolis are many and conflicting, and 
the patience and endurance of the manager, 
whose position is largely that of a buffer, is 
sure to be sorely tried. It requires 
talents of a high order to successfully fill 
this position,— patience, tact, vigilance, 
and firmness. It requires above everything 
else a man who will, no matter what the 
circumstances may be, walk the straight 
line. In this requisite, Mr. Hess is pre- 
eminently suited for the work. There are 
probably few who are better qualified to 
resist any temptation to step aside, for the 
purpose of conciliating or favoring special 
interests. know Mr. 
know that he is made of strong stuff, and 
they believe that a better man could not 


Those who Hess 


have been selected for the particular kind 
of work required."’ 

It affords us pleasure to republish 
this comment, because every state- 
ment therein been fully 
justified by subsequent history. Mr. 
Hess has more than met expectations 


made has 





and has brought the New York Fire- 
Insurance Exchange up to a state of 
rating organization 


which places it preeminently above 


efficiency as a 


any similar organization in the coun- 
try. He has not only made friends 
among the varying insurance inter- 
ests of New York City, but has pre- 
served his reputation for integrity 
and fairness of judgment. Moreover, 
he has had an opportunity to develop 
to the highest degree his fine capac- 
ities as an organizer. The business 
of the New York Fire-Insurance Ex- 
change is conducted to-day with a 
facility which equals that of the best 
business offices of the Metropolis. 
The classification of surveys, the sys- 
tematic issue of ratings, the orderly 
development of the business in all 
branches of the office, are marvels of 
completeness and resource. 

The New York Fire-Insurance Ex 
change exercises jurisdiction over the 
risks of more than 3,500,000 people, 
covering an area of 172 square miles. 
For the fiscal year ending Feb. 28, it 
cost $157,000 to run the Exchange 
Of this sum, $65,000 was devoted to 
salaries, $53,000 to the printing ot 
rate-cards, bulletins, etc., and nearly 
$14,000 was expended in taking care 
The 
licensing of brokers isa feature which 


of the brokerage department. 


has been adopted in New York City 
the 
change, and although it imposes a 


since the organization of Ex- 
great responsibility upon the mana 
ger of the Exchange, yet the problem 
has been worked out with great suc 

ryA “ = 
cess. The Exchange now has 6,953 
registered brokers upon its list who 
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are entitled to receive a brokerage. 
Of these, 508 are located outside the 
jurisdiction of the Exchange. Last 
year there were 3,249 changes in this 
brokers’ list, which required the print- 
ing of 929,172 cards. Each member 
of the Exchange is supplied with a 
card list of authorized brokers. 

The ratings of the Exchange, as 
well as the brokerage lists, are fur- 
nished the members on the card sys- 
tem, which is handled entirely by the 
Library Bureau. During the year 
just closed 8,441,000 rate-cards were 
printed for members, covering indi- 
vidual ratings of 207,850. 

All specific ratings in New York 
City are now made by schedule, re- 
quiring a survey to be made before 
The total 
made last 


the rates can be issued. 
number of such 
year was 31,446. The correspondence 
of the Exchange, with regard to rates 
and other matters, required the send- 
In March, 


surveys 


ing out of 41,000 letters. 
1902, the rates were advanced on a 
specific class of hazards, requiring the 
reprinting of over 12,000 cards, and 
in December last, as a result of the 
made in the Borough of 
account of inefficient 


advances 
Brooklyn on 
water supply, 1,148,000 cards were 
printed in a single month. 

The New York Fire-Insurance Ex- 
change endeavors to keep in touch 
with public opinion, and to this end 
conferences are held, from time to 
time, with committees representing 
various organized industries. For 
the past two 
has adopted the ‘plan of furnishing 


the property-owner with copies of the 


years the Exchange 


mercantile schedules showing the 
make-up of rates. This plan has 


recently been extended to all classes 
of risks, so that now all property- 
owners are at liberty to obtain from 
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the Exchange for their own use the 
schedule of rates. During last year 
8,919 copies of these statements were 
furnished to property-owners. It has 
resulted in many corrections of minor 
defects, which has been beneficial 
in reducing the fire hazard and at the 
same time has obtained lower rates 
for the insured. 

The office of the New York Fire- 
Insurance Exchange is one of the 
largest in the city. There are over 
800 callers per week making inquiries 
in reference to rates and schedules. 
The applications for new rates aver- 
age over 10a day, or some 3,000 a 
year. These applications come about 
through the erection of new buildings 
and the conversion of minitmum-rated 
risks into those requiring specific 
ratings. Changes are, of course, con- 
stantly in progress upon risks already 
rated under schedules due to modi- 
fications in hazard. 

The detailed the New 
York Exchange is all in the hands of 
The general policies 


work of 


the manager. 
of the organization are governed by 
standing committees, of which there 
are four, the Executive Committee, 
the Arbitration, the Brokerage, and 
the Rate Committees. As an indica- 
tion of the large amount of work 
these committees are called upon to 
perform, it may be said that the 
Executive Committee held 39 meet- 
ings during the year just closed; the 
Arbitration Committee, 58; the Bro- 
kerage Committee, 60; and the Rate 
Committee, 45. 

The Exchange occupies a fine suite 
of offices in the Mutual Life Building 
on Nassau street, covering the whole 
front of the building. These offices 
were leased last June, with the ex- 
pectation that the Exchange would 
have ample room for its operations, 
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but its business has already increased 
to such a degree that all the spare 
space in these offices is being absorbed 
for clerical purposes. 

The territory of the Exchange in- 
cludes not only Greater New York, 
but much of the adjacent territory in 
New York State and New Jersey. 
The premium income in this section 


during 1902 was probably in the 
neighborhood of $18,000,000. ‘The 


the 
mainly of companies, of which there 
are 74, while, in addition to this, go 
out-of town companies are pledged to 
the observance of the Exchange agree- 
ments through their local agents, of 
which there are 33 included in the 
membership. The total 
managers and 


members of Exchange consist 


Exchange 
number of branch 
agents under the jurisdiction of the 


and there are be- 


A7c 


Exchange is 275, 


sides this some 7,000 brokers. 


The Exchange does not regulate 
commissions to agents, but does de- 
fine their territory of operation. ‘The 
brokerage is limited to ten per cent. 


There is universal satisfaction 


among the insurance interests of 
New York City with the present 


New York Fire In- 
This is all the 


the 
surance Exchange. 


status of 
more remarkable because the inter- 
ests are so conflicting, there being 
the 
agency influence, and the brokerage 


company influence, a_ strong 


influence, which is not matched in 
any other city in the country. 
look for another 
periodic convulsion in New York 


City, but to many the chances of the 


There 


are still those who 


disastrous rate war 
The 


policy animating the management ol 


recurrence of a 
seem more remote than ever. 


the Exchange is such as to reduce the 
possibility of trouble to a minimum. 


A PRACTICAL ELECTRICIAN ON THE ELECTRICAL HAZARD. 


Mr. C. M. Goddard, secretary of 
the New England Exchange, re- 
cently addressed the Fire Insurance 
Society of New York on the electrical 
hazard from the standpoint of the un- 
derwriter. Mr. Goddard stated that 
while the introduction of electricity 
had brought many evils in its train, 
so far as fire-insurance was concerned, 
they are outweighed byits advantages. 
Electricity, asa means of lighting and 
power, is but a quarter of a century 


old, defensive methods against its 
dangers have not kept pace with 
its increasing use, and it is only 


within a few years that experts have 
been able to equalize its dangers by 
defensive measures. 

Mr. Goddard reviewed the history 
of the National Electrical Code, from 


the time the first rules on electric 
lighting were issued by the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters down to 
the present date, when the charge 
of these the un- 
derwriter the 


hands of the National Electric Light 


matters, so far as 
is concerned, rests in 


Association. 

Mr. Goddard took the position em- 
phatically that the work of making 
electrical inspections should be done 
by experts, that the general inspector, 
or surveyor, or field man, who had 
not the foundation either of a techni- 
cal electrical education, or of active 
experience connected with the work, 
should not attempt to make electrical 
inspections. 

He believed that the inspection of 
electrical installations by some com- 
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petent authority was absolutely nec- 
essary for the best interests of fire- 
insurance companies. He agreed 
with the position taken by many 
insurance companies that they should 
be relieved of the expense of making 
these inspections. There were two 
ways in which this could be accom- 
plished: First, by permitting the 
companies to continue their inspec- 
tions and collect the cost of the same 
in the shape of fees from those bene- 
fited ; and second, through the means 
of municipal inspections at the ex- 
pense of the general public, paid out 
of the tax levy. 

He stated that the first plan was 
impracticable outside of large cities, 
that it was also indefensible and illogi- 
cal and unsatisfactory in its results. 
Inspections of any character made by 
insurance companies should be made 
at their ownexpense. He stated that 
where this plan had been put into 
operation it has only been accepted 
without open revolt because it has 
been taken as the lesser of two evils. 
It will always fail outside of com- 
pactly settled cities, which are under 
some single-board management with 
aninspection plant already established. 

Mr. Goddard believed that munici- 
pal inspection was the only alternative. 
He admitted that such inspections 
might be untrustworthy, and the de- 


partments having charge might be- 
come corrupt, but this feature could 
be handled by the insurance compa- 
nies just as they handle fire depart- 
ments, fire-alarms, and other public 
functions which are affected by the 
use of the schedule in rating. Ineffi- 


cient municipal electrical inspections 
could be soon cured by public senti- 
ment aroused on account of the appli- 
cation of special schedule charges 
made by the underwriter. 

Mr. Goddard stated that he knew 
from experience that satisfactory and 
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efficient municipal inspection of elec- 
trical plants could be obtained. In 
New England there are a dozen or 
more cities and towns where this form 
of inspection is carried on far better, 
he says, than insurance companies 
could ever hope to, with even a very 
large force of inspectors. 

Experience shows that harmony 
can be maintained between the in- 
surance interests and the municipal 
departments. In New England the 
local government inspectors consult 
with the underwriters, using the Na- 
tional Underwriters’ Code as the basis 
of their requirements. If they find a 
case where the property-owner will 
not correct defects, the inspectors 
notify the insurance companies, who 
can advise the owner that the work 
must be made safe or his rate will be 
advanced. 

The New England Insurance Ex- 


change recently passed legislation 
providing that where satisfactory 


municipal inspection of electricity is 
maintained agents in such cities and 
towns could endorse their policies with 
the following clause: ‘* Permission is 
granted to use electricity for light, 
heat, and fuel.’’ It is believed that 
this action will lead to the extension 
of municipal inspections in other 
cities and towns. 

Mr. Goddard believed that large 
underwriting organizations should 
bend their energies toward securing 
municipal inspection. He said: ‘'De- 
tailed inspections of individual risks 
by insurance associations, covering a 
considerable territory, are becoming 
more and more a farce as the use of 
electricity has increased, and must 
grow even more so, unless the compa- 
nies are prepared to expend enor- 
mous sums for the maintenance of 
these inspections.’’ 

Mr. Goddard concluded that this 
was the attitude which underwriting 
interests everywhere should assume 
toward the electrical hazard, and that 
a united effort in this direction in all 
sections would do more than anything 
else to improve the situation so far as 
the interests of the companies were 
concerned. 

















The UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CINCINNATI, O. 


STATEMENT 


For the year ending December 31, 1902 


INCOME 
Received for premiums — . ; 
Interest and all other Sources . 
DISBURSEMENTS 


To Policy-holders for claims by Death . 
To Policy-holders for Endowments, Dividends, ete. 
For Commissions, Taxes, and all other Accounts 


24,540,179.92 


ASSETS 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. 

Premium Note s and Loans on Policies in Force 

Loans on Company's own Policies . 

Real Estate: Company's Office and other Real 
Estate, less deduction for possible depreciation 

Cash on Hand and in Banks. 

United States Bonds deposited with Treasurer of 
Virginia 

Accrued Interest, Net Deferred Pren miums, ete. 


£27 360,063.09 





306,982.73 
346,453.34 


10,975.00 
1,810,984.35 


$54,110,546.20 
LIABILITIES 


Poticy Reserves, ete. . 

Surplus credited on Spec ial Forms of 
Policies . - > 

General Surplus . 

Gross Surplus 


#28,893,796.44 


#4,030,085.00 
1, 186,664.76 

. 5, 216,749.76 
£54,110,546.20 


Insurance and Annuities in force #182,546.305.00 


GAINS IN 1902 


Gain in Assets %4,061,953.72 


Gain in Income ° . 1,048,469.95 
Gain in Premium Receipts . 861,296.53 
Gain in Interest Receip:s 191,943.61 
Gain in Surplus . 816,438.52 
Gain in Number of Policies 8,169 


4 4,531,834,00 


JOHN M. PATTISON, 
President 


Gain in Amount of Savuranes 


E. P. MARSHALL, 
Secretary 











97th Semi-Annual Financial Statement 
OF THE 


Phoenix 
Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1903 


CASH CAPITAL, $2,000,000.00 


Assets Available for Fire Losses, $6,497,612.14 as follows : 


Cash on hand, in Bank, 


and’ with 
Agents s ‘ s 


$1,076,043.70 


State Stocks and Bonds 11,600.00 
Hartford Bank Stocks . 583,480.00 
Miscellaneous Bank Stoc ks 471,637.00 


Corporation Stocks and Bonds 
Railroad Stocks and Bonds : 
County, City, and Water Bonds . 


699,962.50 
2,768,865.75 
303,695.00 


Real Estate 415,696.32 
Loans on Collateral 34,000.00 
Real Estate Loans . 53,030.75 
Accumulated Interests and Rents ; 44,595.12 

Total Cash Assets $6,497 612.14 


LIABILITIES 
Cash Capital 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses 
Reserve for Re-Insurance 
Reserve for all other Claims and i ia- 
bilities ‘ ; ; 
NET SURPLUS 
Total Assets 


$2,000,000.00 
396,429.00 
2,035,214.31 


123,045.00 
1,337,923.23 
$6,497 ,612.14 


Surplus toPolicy-Holders - - - $3,337,923.28 


Total Losses paid since Organization of Company 


$50,169,929.91 


D. W. C. SKILTON, President 
EDW. MILLIGAN, Secretary 
J. H. MITCHELL, Vice-President 
JOHN B. KNOX, Ass’t Secretary 


LOVEJOY & SPEAR, 
Managers Western Dept., 
GEORGE H. Tyson, 
Manager Pacific Dept., 
TATLEY, 
Manager Canadian Dept., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
San Francisco, Cal. 


.. ©, 
Montreal, Canada 
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NEW PROPOSITION 
THE 





American Agency Bulletin 


ISSUED MONTHLY 
Will deal with the interests of the organized agency movement in 
fire-insurance ; define its policies and record the events and facts bearing 
upon the development of the associations, both National and State. 


All who are interested 


in a Study of the Agency Movement, 


whether members or not, will find it profitable to read the Bulletin 


and have it on file in their office. 


Subscription, One Dollar per Year 





Address: THE AMERICAN AGENCY BULLETIN 


No. 


159 Devonshire Street, 


Boston, Mass. 





NOTE-—Sample copies will not be sent. 


The editions will be mailed only to subscribers. 


First number issued about May rst. 





THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
‘The Leading Industrial Insurance Company in America,’’ 


Pays over Three Hundred and Twenty Death Claims 
Daily. Insurance in Force of over $1,210,000,000 


Permanent, Profitable, and Progressive Employment. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Any honest, capable and industrious man, who is 
willing to begin at the bottom and acquire a com- 
plete knowledge of the details of the business by 
diligent study and practical experience, can, by dem- 
onstrating his capacity, establish his claim to the 
highest position inthe field. It is within his certain 
reach. The opportunities for merited advancement 
are unlimited. All needed explanations will be fur- 
nished upon application to the Company’s Superin- 
tendents in any of the principal cities, or to the 
Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 





FORTY-SECOND YEAR 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York. 
GEORGE E. IDE, President. 


Admitted Assets ‘ r $14,432,216 


Policy Reserves 
Dividend Endowment F und 
Contingent Fund . - 100,000 


Net Surplus $1,323,407 


Insurance in force, $65,258,568 





aa 

THERE are Particular, 
Life Logical and Sufficient — 
sons —which you may have 


Accident for the asking — 
Dealth Why 


The Dacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF CALIFORNIA (Incorporated in 1868) 


is the Best Company to Insure in and, conse- 
quently. the Best to Represent. 
A word from you and we will tell you some- 
thing exceedingly interesting. 
Home Office : 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


hy 
od 
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Me 
w 
w 
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w 
w 
w 
ws 
Ww 
w 
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Eastern Office: 
174 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Y33:3.3:3233:3:333333233233222237 


RIGHT 22¢ FAIR 


Insurance, honest in 


uct 





The right plans of Life 
ourpose, correct in principle; fair methods of deal- 
ing with policy-holders and agents, impartial in 
treatment, just in settlements—all cardinal aims of 
the management of the UNION MUTUAL. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


RICHARDS, President 
ARTHUR L. BATES, 


FRED E. 
Vice-President 


Good Agents always welcome; 
territory open for men of that stamp. 

Address either Epson D. SCOFIELD, Suf/., 1110 
Am. Tract Society Bld’g, 150 Nassau St., New York 
City, or THORNTON CHASE, Suf/., 84 Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


satisfactory 





The attention of Reliable Agents in search 
of desirable contracts is called to the 


JOHN HANCOCK 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF BOSTON 


S. H. RHODES, President. 
ROLAND O. LAMB, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 





None but the best forms of Life, Endowment, Term 
and Instalment Policies issued. See our Optional An- 
nuity Policy. Good Agency contracts to the right men. 


FRANCIS MARSH, 
Manager for Eastern Massachusetts, 
John Hancock Bldg. - 178 Devonshire St. 





JOHN C. PAIGE &CO. 
INSURANCE 


20 KILBY STREET 
BOSTON. 





“Trust Thyself; 


every heart vibrates to that iron 
string.” If you have confidence 
in your ability to succeed as a 
seller, the rewards are equal to 
the difficulties to be overcome—if 
you have the art of persuading 
others, and can give satisfactory 
references as to your character 
and ability, it might be to your 


advantage, to write me. 


All letters treated as strictly confidential. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 


Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 

32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 











The Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURD” , President 





Statement for the Year ending December 31, 1902 


According to the Standard of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 





INCOME 


Received for Premiums 
From all other Sources 


DISBU eodetmincapiahs 
To Policy-holders for Claims by Death 
To Policy-holders for Endowments, Dividends, ete. 
For all other Accounts , : ; ; : 


ASSETS 


United States Bonds and other Securities 

First Lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage 

Loans on Bonds and other Securities 

Loans 0n Company’s own Policies . , 

Real Estate: Company’s Office Buildings in ’ London, Paris, Berlin, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, *» Sydney, 
and Mexico, and other Real Estate . d : ‘ 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies . 

Accrued Interest, Net Deferred Premiums, etc. 


LIABILITIES 
Liability for Policy Reserves, etc. . 
Liability for Contingent Guarantee Fund 
Liability for Authorized Dividends 


Insurance and Annuities in force 


| have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the. same to be correct ; 
HARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor. 


lated by the Insurance Department. ‘ 


BOARD OF ‘TRUSTEES 


Rufus W. Peckham Augustus D. Julliard 
J. Hobart Herrick Charles E. Miller 
William P. Dixon Walter R. Gillette 
Robert A. Granniss George G. Haven 
Henrv H,. Rogers George S. Bowdoin 
ohn W. Auchincloss Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
Theodore Morford William C, Whitney 
William Babcock William Rockefeller 
Stuyvesant Fish James N. Jarvie 


Richard A. McCurdy 
James C. Holden 
Herman C. von Post 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Baker 
Dudley Olcott 
Frederic Cromwell 
Julian T. Davies 
Charles R. Henderson 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, VICE-PRESIDENT 





WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager 
ISAAC F. TLA,OYD, 2d Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 
ALBERT KLAMROTH, Assistant Secretary 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuarv 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Associate Actuary 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 
Cc. CLIFFORD GRETSINGER, Assistant Auditor 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 


MEDICAL DIRECTORS: 
ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D 





ROBERT H. McCURDY, Superintendent of Foreign Department 


$56,874,062.15 
16 "430,960.59 59 


Dt $73,305 ,022.74 





$17.529,455-51 
11,580, 201.60 
__15,040, 650.47 
__ $44,150,307. 58 


$220, 140, 306.02 
81, 566,584.60 
10,278,000.00 
14,620,874.79 


32,833.323-45 
15,677.928-78 
7315; 666.66 


Fb 432,681.30 








$314.293,458.19 
65,119,223.11 
3,020,000.00 


” $382,432,681.30 


$1,342,912,062.31 


liabilities calcu- 


Charles D. Dickey 
Elbridge T. Gerry 
James Speyer 
Charles Lanier 

H. McK. Twombly 
William H. 
Dumont Clarke 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Effingham B. Morris 


Truesdale 


JOHN A. FONDA, 31 Vice-President 
‘DUER duPONT BRECK, Corresponding Secretary 


JAMES TIMPSON, Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 


WILLIAM A. HUTCHESON, Associate Actuary 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 
HENRY S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M. D. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, Superintendent of Domestic Agency Department 





Incorporated 1851 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Assets Jan. 1, 1903 
Liabilities . 28,354,119 97 
Surplus 2,606,025.25 


Definite paid-up and cash surrender values 
written in every policy. ©¢ 


$30,960,145.22 





JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





BOSTON OFFICE, 35 Milk Street. 
FRED. C. SANBORN, Manager. 





Berkshire ; 
Life Insurance Co.: 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





WILLIAM R. PLUNKETT, President. 
AS. M. BARKER, Vice-President. 
AS. W. HULL, Secretary and Treasurer. 





This Company, with its fifty years of successful 
and honorable practice, its solid financial condition,” 
its fair and liberal policies, all subject to the Non- 
forfeiture Law of Massachusetts, commends itself to 
both policy-holder and agent. 








For circulars and rates address: J 


F. J. FOSS, Manager, 
40 Water Street - - Boston, Mass. 





TO FIELD WORKERS: 


The Pradential 


Is now offering to men 
who can write Ordinary 
business most advantage- 
ous contracts, with liberal 
first year and renewal 
Ea \ ‘commissions,securing not 
nein oF | SSSas only immediate returns, 

; =|} but also a continually in- 
creasing annual income, 
the direct result of sys- 
tematic, intelligent effort. 
The equipment is a most 
varied line of policies on 
both Participating and 
Non-participating plans, 
ra thus enabling the Agent 
to meet any condition or emergency. Address 


The Pradential Insurance Company of America 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President, 
Home Office, Newark, N. 
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The Mutual Benefit 
LIFE INSURANCE CO.. 


NEWARK, N. J. 





FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, PRESIDENT. 





ASSETS (Market Values), Jan. 1, 1903. .$82,833,726.16 


MUTUAL BENEFIT POLICIES 


Special and Peculiar Advantages 
Which are not combined in the 
POLICIES OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 





NATIONAL LIFE 


/ INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF VERMONT 


Joseph A. DeBoer, President. Osman D. Clark, Secretary. 
James T. Phelps, Vice-Pres. H. M. Cutler, Treasurer. 
James B. Estee, 2nd Vice-Pres. C. E. Moulton, Actuary. 
Dr,.A. B. Bisbee, Medical Director. 
F. A. Howland, Counsel. 





This Company held January 1, 1903, and gained 
during the past decade: 


Assets 8 25,335,030.36; Gain, 1894. 

Surplus, 2,584,763.70; Gain, 1584. 

Insurance, 118,301,698.00; Gain, 1024. 
Sells the Most Modern, Profit-Sharing, Non-For- 


feitable Contracts of Life, Term, Endowment and 
Annuity Insurance. 


Good Agency Contracts for Reliable Men. 


JAMES T. PHELPS & CO., State Agents, 
159 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
JAMES A. WELLMAN, State Agent, 
Pembroke Building, Manchester, N. H. 
GEORGE P. DEWEY. Gen’! Agent, 
33 Exchange St., Portiand, Me. 
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Columbian National Life 
Tnsurance Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 





INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS 





PERCY PARKER, President 
Wm. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE, Gen'] Manager 









